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FOREWORD 


The word democracy has probably been the most loosely used word 
of the twentieth century. Everyone, it seems, has developed his own set 
of associational meanings of what this word does and does not include. 

Professor Bayles has attempted to reduce the confusion by first in- 
dicating what a definition should do, then by defining democracy, and 
next by presenting implications of this definition for education. 

We are happy to devote this issue of Kansas Studies in Education 
to a consideration of “Education for Democracy,” for we know that 
those who read it will find that it will help them to crystallize their 
own thinking about this most fundamental topic. 
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Education for Democracy 


Ernest E. BAyLes 


PART I 
A Definition of Democracy 


Although since 1930 the literature of professional education has 
indicated widespread recognition of the proposition that all public ed- 
ucational policy in this nation should be based on the assumption of 
democratic commitment, there has been little tendency to carry the 
thought much further. What to do about it or how it should make edu- 
cational practice differ from what it would be under anti-democratic 
commitment has, to say the least, not received the attention it deserves. 
Yet, if there is any point in bringing up democracy at all, it would seem 
that we ought to become clear as to what to do about it. 


One may wonder why such a situation should exist. It would look 
as if a nation, approaching two centuries of democratic commitment, 
would by now have clearly worked out the major aspects of demo- 
cratic educational policy. In many ways great headway has been made. 

#* The percentage of persons of school age who are in school, especially at 
secondary and collegiate levels, is amazingly high when compared with 
other nations. Dictation by central governmental authority is con- 
spicuous for its absence. School personnel enjoys great freedom in carry- 
ing on educational practices which it deems wise and in inaugurating 
new practices which it is convinced that it should. Yet thoughtful per- 
sons who are thoroughly informed as to the way classes are handled in 
the United States are far from happy with what is being done. They 
are distressed with the many ways in which such practices are little, if 
any, different from what they would be under dictatorial auspices. To 
particularize is hardly necessary here, for those to whom this paper is 
addressed are well aware of the situation. 


To the present writer it seems that the reason for such a situation is 
not hard to find. Experience with professional groups, large or small, 
shows a clear tendency to shy away from the question, “What does 
democracy mean for teaching?” And that condition holds, seemingly, 
because we in educational circles are far from clear or agreed as to what 
@ _ we mean by democracy. We are not alone to blame because our popu- 
: ‘lation as a whole seems little better off. But it would seem that the 

problem of making ourselves clear on the meaning of democracy, and 
what to do about it educationally, is one of the first-line problems in 
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educational theory if not the most pressing one. With leadership in 
world affairs almost forced upon this nation today, it behooves us to 
become clear on matters of national policy, and the very meaning of the 
democratic ideal is surely one of these. 


This writer makes no apologies for repeatedly speaking and writing 
on the matter of demecracy. His feeling is that, if any apology is due, 
it is for not doing more of it. The extensive literature on democracy, 
both within education and without, is rife with glittering generalities 
and half-thoughts. To say that democracy cannot be defined is doubt- 
less absurd, but to say that it is not being clearly defined is stating the 
case mildly. 


CRITERIA FOR JUDGING A DEFINITION 


Before considering possible definitions, I would like to make a 
proposal which I believe would, if followed, do much toward securing 
agreement as to what we mean by democracy. I wish to propose a set 
of criteria which might, and I believe should, be adopted to determine 
the adequacy, the suitability, or the propriety of any proposed defini- 
tion. Until we agree on what a definition should do, we can hardly 
agree on a definition. My proposal is that a definition should: 


1. indicate with clarity any line of action which may be involved; 

2. differentiate sharply among alternatives; 

3. avoid self-contradiction; 

4. be as precise as feasible; and 

5. in light of the foregoing, represent as much of consensus among 
probable users as is possible. 


These criteria are formulated on the assumption that the purpose of 
having a term at all is to use it for communication among human 
beings. The fifth criterion is proposed, therefore, so as to take advan- 
tage of whatever common usage or understanding has already been 
achieved, thereby reducing to a minimum the necessity of learning and 
using new terms and new meanings. But full consensus is rarely 
achieved, even among our most commonly used: words, so we hope 
only to work toward it rather than to achieve it. Moreover, consensus 
on a definition which would violate one or more of the first four cri- 
teria would hardly prove satisfactory. 


Clarity of a meaning can hardly be expressed other than in terms 
of possible lines of action; hence criterion one. That is Charles Sanders 
Peirce’s proposal as to the only way in which meanings may be made 

clear and it is ordinarily taken as the historical starting-point for the 
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Peirce-James-Dewey line of pragmatic thought. According to Peirce, if 
between two ideas or thoughts there is no appreciable difference in 
terms of consequent action, there is no appreciable difference between 
the ideas. 


Criterion two seems highly important because in common practice 
it is so often overlooked. In defining terms, we commonly confine 
ourselves to the positive side alone. Does the term express what I want 
it to express? We fail to turn it about and consciously consider whether 
it denies what we wish denied. That is the difficulty, for example, with 
saying that democracy means freedom, which indeed it does. But 
anarchy also means freedom and, even in dictatorship, freedom is never 
completely absent. Thus, to speak of democracy as freedom or liberty 
and nothing more represents gross failure to differentiate among al- 
ternatives. 


Criterion three is also highly important. For self-contradictions 
cause one to be one’s own enemy—probably one of the worst—and, in 
communication, to foster frequent confusion or misunderstanding on 
the part of communicatee, if not of communicator. 


Criterion four may not be as important as the others, but it would 
seem highly desirable. For to speak with simplicity is promotive of 
understanding and it would seem that, if one should ever speak un- 
derstandably, it would be in the definition of terms. 


With the foregoing as preliminary, let us give thought to what we 
should take as the meaning of democracy. And the word “should” is 
used here intentionally, with the idea that, if we agree to be bound by 
the five above criteria, we shall be required to reject certain definitions 
and to accept others, possibly only one. 


FREEDOM 


We have already noted a major obstacle in the way of defining 
democracy as freedom and saying nothing more. Freedom is unques- 
tionably involved but, on freedom, democracy seems to hold no mo- 
nopoly. Indeed, complete and unlimited freedom is expressed by the 
term anarchy (without rule) rather than democracy (power in the 
hands of a people). It seems, however, that there are two major usages 
in which democracy and anarchy—freedom, unlimited—are_thor- 
oughly confused with one another. One is to say that, if we would have 
democracy in our schools, we shall have to let children do what they 
want to do. To leave the members of any group entirely free to do 
what they, each and all, want to do is anarchy; and anarchy breeds 
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chaos. No democratic people has ever tried to dispense with properly 
enacted law nor with the requirement of conformance to such law, 
enforced if necessary. The coercive function of democratically enacted 
law is a concept which seems to involve no self-contradiction; yet, if 
democracy were to mean complete freedom, it would indeed be self- 
contradictory. 


An aspect of this view, when applied outside of classrooms, is the 
insistence by press, radio, and chambers of commerce that democracy 
means freedom from governmental restraint. Moreover, non-school 
personnel are far from alone in this insistence. Thousands of American 
educators are thoroughly imbued with the conviction that any form of 
governmental regulation, particularly at the federal level, is a breeder 
of totalitarianism if it does not constitute totalitarianism itself. Some 
persons even go so far as to argue that, because coercion is always 


cratic. Usually such an argument can be brought up short by asking 
whether one would not rather be tried in an American court than in 
one in Russia. When careful thought prevails, there is little question 
that coercion is an aspect of democracy; coercion needed to promote 
compliance with duly enacted law. 


A second way in which democracy and anarchy are commonly con- 
fused is in the contention that “pure democracy” is an impossibility 
because not all men are angels. The thought apparently is that, if 
everyone were angelic, then everyone would not only want what is 
right but also know what is right. But the everyday world is not made 
up that way; many are those who fall short, either by not knowing 
what is right or by preferring not to do right. Since in such cases co- 
ercion has to be practiced in order that chaos may be avoided, then 
democracy is practical only to a limited extent. Moreover, if complete 
democracy is not possible anyway, then why be serious about democ- 
racy at all? The pessimism engendered by such thought is far too 
prevalent today for comfort. Such confused thinking cries out for 
clarification. 


ResPEcT FOR INDIVIDUALITY 


A view which requires particular attention here, because of its high 
incidence in sophisticated educational literature, is that democracy can 
be defined in terms of some form of the expression, respect for indi- 
viduality. The following quotations, all from recent publications, are 
indicative. 


present in one form or another, no court action can possibly be demo- . 
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The distinctive quality of the democratic principle seems to reside in the 
emphasis that is given to individual freedom.1 


. . . the fostering and development of distinctive personalities. . . 7 


The heart of the American value-system is faith in and respect for the 
common man—that is, for the individual irrespective of his religion, color, 
occupation, political views, or social position.® 


This [a democratic environment] means an atmosphere in which the 
supreme worth of each individual personality is recognized.* 


Democracy is a form of social organization which holds that the optimal 
development of the individual, of all individuals, represents the highest 
good.® 


Our argument is not that, for all authors quoted, the above excerpts 
are fully representative. We merely wish to indicate the prevalence of 
the expression. It is true, however, that employment of the expression 
is seldom accompanied by adequate elaboration or clarification. Re- 
peatedly, it is asserted that respect for individuality does not mean un- 
bridled individualism or anarchism; but how to make sure that such 
an implication will not be drawn from the expression is seldom, if ever, 
made clear. 


The point which we wish to emphasize is that to define democracy 
in terms of respect for individuality (or of concern for the general 
welfare, or of anything similar) leads one away from democracy rather 
than toward it. We do not question that ends such as these are a major 
concern of democratic-minded persons. Democracy is desired because 
it is sensed or seen as the most likely way to attain such ends. But to 
define a process in terms of ends to be achieved is to make ends justify 
means. Therefore, any and all means (processes) are justifiable in the 
degree to which they promote the end. In other words, any process 
which promotes the end receives approval. Logically then, benevolent 
despotism might be even more democratic than democracy itself. For 
it is conceivable that an action might be democratic yet be such as to 


1]. N. Thut and J. Raymond Gerberich. Foundations of Methods for Sec- 
ondary Schools. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1949, p. 12. 

2 Progressive Education Association. Science in General Education. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, New York, 1938, p. 35. 

3B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan Shores. Fundamentals 
of Curriculum Development. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1950, 

. 106. 

“ Harold O. Rugg and B. Marian Brooks. The Teacher in School and Society. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1950, p. 426. 

5 John Dewey Society. Tenth Yearbook. Democracy in the Administration of 
Higher Education. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1950, p. 63. 
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promote disrespect for individuality or Jack of concern for the general 
welfare, whereas despotic action could hardly be termed benevolent if 
such should be the case. Hence, equating democracy with respect for 
individuality does violence to our third criterion for a satisfactory defi- 
nition; it promotes self-contradiction. 


Process? or Propucr? 


Democracy is widely recognized as a way—perhaps the only way— 
in which people may get what they themselves want, rather than get 
what someone else believes they should want. It is not a question of 
whether what they get is good or bad, helpful or harmful. If what a 
people has decided it wants turns out later to fall short of anticipations, 
the way is open for a new decision. Whether the decision was good or 
bad, whether it represented respect for individuality or not, had no 
bearing on whether it was a democratic or an undemocratic decision. 
The mere fact that a person elected to public office turns out after- 
wards to have been a poor choice does not, of itself, cause us to charac- 
terize the election as undemocratic. We may have chosen unwisely, 
even though we may have been thoroughly democratic in so doing. 
Democracy makes no guarantee against errors in judgment. 


Evidently, many of us are so convinced that democratic decisions 
will assuredly be good ones that we think it in no way amiss to define 
the one in terms of the other. We have seen or believe we have seen, 
during the course of human history, that peoples have tended to fare 
poorly under autocratic rule and better under democratic. In conse- 
quence, we have come to believe that democratic organization is more 
likely to achieve desired ends, such as general welfare and respect for 
individuality, than governmental organization of any other kind. But 
we should not confuse the anticipated’ or desired end with means of 
achieving it. The latter should not be defined in terms of the former. 


Whenever we define democracy in terms of product rather than of 
process, we defeat the very end we are seeking. If, in effect, we say to a 
people that it may make its own decisions only as long as they do not 
encroach upon respect for individuality. we limit its sovereignty. In 
each case of presumed encroachment, human judgment in some form 
or other has to be invoked to say whether encroachment exists, and this 
means that the decision of the judging group takes precedence over the 
previous decision of the people as a whole. To that degree the people 

is not sovereign. 
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If we argue that such a situation is desirable because a people is 
likely at times to overstep itself, to be hasty, or in some other way to 
evince poor judgment, we are merely saying that we do not believe in 
democracy; we do not believe that a people will, in the long run, con- 
duct its affairs more wisely if it makes its own decisions than if de- 
cisions are made for it. This point is crucial. Either we believe in democ- 
racy or we do not. If we do not believe in it, then let us not employ the 
subterfuge of talking as if we do. 

This is a point which must be emphasized. When we identify democ- 
racy with any commitment other than toa way in which further com- 
mitments shall be reached, we merely say that we, the people, are not 
sovereign. If, for example, democracy is equated with private enter- 
prise, we are estopped from making decisions which may have any- 
thing to do with modification of private enterprise. The same goes for 
democracy itself. If we put beyond the jurisdiction of a people the 
question of whether to continue democracy, that is limitation of sov- 
ereignty even though the limitation may be such as to keep that people 
from putting further limitations upon itself. It is not wdemocratic to 
enable a people to put limitations upon itself; most laws represent some 
form of limitation. It is not democratic to deny them the opportunity 
so to do, whenever and in whatever way they may wish. If sovereignty 
means anything, this is it. 

That this is dangerous doctrine is readily granted. Democracy is 
not a haven for the fearful. It is dangerous to be free; one may do either 
bad things or good. If we are unwilling to trust ourselves, then we do’ 
not desire democracy. Writers who speak disparagingly of “tyranny of 
the masses” have almost surely shown their hand. And the cards are not 
those of democratic commitment. 

Process? or product? If governmental power and authority are to 
be of a people and by a people, then the process of governance has to 
take precedence over any particular product of that process, be it con- 
sidered or hasty, good or bad, wise or unwise. Our third criterion for a 
definition—avoidance of self-contradiction—is violated if we say that a 
government of a people and by that people must also be for (the good 
of) that people. If democracy is to mean popular sovereignty, then it is 
self-contradiction to establish limitations. Hence, whatever formal 
definition we reach has to be one of process; not product. 


Democracy as Deciston MAKING 


With popular sovereignty or power in the hands of a people taken 
as an essential aspect of what is commonly understood to be democratic, 
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need anything more be said? Perhaps there is, because of the equally 
persistent idea of majority rule. Somehow or other, we seem unable to 
think of democracy without the majority-rule stipulation. On the other 
hand, is there any way in which majority rule might conceivably be- 
come undemocratic ? Seemingly, there is. 
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A basic purpose of democratic organization is doubtless to hold 
open the way for continual making and re-making of the way of life of 
a people; to guarantee that orderly change shall be possible whenever 
that people desires it. And, since ideas for change always originate with 
a minority—usually a very small one—, this means continuous protec- 


tion of the right of any minority to speak of change and to labor for its, 


effectuation. Hence, if ever a majority should become so solidified in 
its thinking and in its possession of the power necessary to carry out its 
thought as to prevent expression of minority dissent, it would indeed 
become dictatorial. This is widely recognized as a grave threat to a 
democratic nation when it embarks upon a major war. The very 
danger of any threat to all-out wartime effort may cause the majority 
which demands the effort to require that no expression of opposition to 
such effort shall be tolerated. Thus, any and all minorities may be pro- 
hibited from attempting to change the majority will. 


Yet it seems equally clear that any expression which is taken to be 
the popular will has to be the expression of a simple majority. When- 
ever an American stops to think that a two-thirds majority makes it 
possible for one vote in opposition to a proposal to balance two votes in 
favor, he gets the feeling that it is “not quite fair.” 


A person brought up in the United States of America is pretty well 
inured to the idea of “equal rights,” “no special privileges,” “all men 
created equal,” and the like. If I am fined for overparking or exceeding 
a speed limit, I may not like it. But, unless I believe that others have 
done likewise without fines, I do not think it unfair. When I vote for a 
losing cause, I feel that my loss is unfair only if and when the winners 
won because their votes counted more than did those of the losers. For 
us, equality is a revered concept. 


Yet, if we call it “equalitarianism,” we are not sure. Between equal- 
ity and equalitarianism there seems to be a difference. Whatever dif- 
ference there may be is, of course, in terms of our own usage. What is 
that usage? Equality may be achieved in many ways. Being supposedly 
“created equal” is only one way, and even this expression has different 
meanings for different persons. Equalitarianism is often used as an ex- 

pression of reproach and, even when not, it seems commonly to desig- 
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nate some form or degree of equal distribution of goods; the produce of 
a culture is to be distributed equally among the people. 


If democracy were taken to mean equalitarianism in this sense, it 
would indeed mean a socialistic economy and would be logically op- 
posed to capitalistic /aissez faire. This appears to be the basis for the 
claim by Russian Communists that theirs is a democratically oriented 
nation. But equality in this sense is an economic rather than a political 
term. Either Russia or the United States, politically diverse as they are, 
could decide from time to time to become more or less equalitarian in 
terms of distribution of the nation’s goods. In fact, both nations have 
made significant changes of this kind during the past half-century. Yet 
these changes have only indirectly, if at all, changed their basic po- 
litical patterns. In fact, it may be easier for a dictator-dominated na- 
tion to become economically more equalitarian than for a nation which 
is predominantly democratic, because fewer persons have to become 
convinced of the advisability of the change. It is to be granted, of course, 
that economic or financial power may be and often is used for political 
purposes. In such case, a democratic nation might well become less 
democratic, slowly or quickly, depending upon circumstances. But to 
say that two aspects of a culture are causally related to one another does 
not mean that these aspects are identical. 


On the other hand, in this nation and elsewhere are many who are 
firmly convinced that democracy means capitalistic laissez faire. De- 
mocracy and freedom, they argue, go hand in hand and, if a man is not 
free to conduct his business as he chooses, he has been bereft of his 
democratic rights. This argument is directly opposite to that with 
which the preceding paragraph began, and the later comments in that 
paragraph would seem to apply equally here. In fact, it may even be 
noted that during the past quarter-century dictatorial Russia’s major 
moves may have been toward capitalism whereas those in the United 
States have been in the other direction. Yet Russia has seemingly not 
become less dictatorial, nor the United States less democratic. 


Evidently, whenever a definition of democracy is in terms of a par- 
ticular economic system, it does violence to our second criterion—that 
a definition should “differentiate sharply among alternatives” (p. 2)— 
and, perhaps even more, it violates our third criterion by failing to 
avoid self-contradiction. In the first place, as we have shown, either 
political form can inaugurate economic changes in either direction and 
not, by virtue of that act itself, change its own political character. In 
the second place, if the original meaning of democracy (demos, the 
people; kratos, authority) is to be preserved, it is self-contradictory to 
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designate certain areas or ways in which a people may not be in author- 
ity. Democratically, a people may on its own authority decide to limit 
itself{—to delegate authority temporarily to some other group or per- 
son. But to make such action permanent or final, as incorporating it in 
the definition certainly would do, would, as far as that action is con- 
cerned, deny the very point of the idea or concept. What is this, if not 
self-contradiction ? 


Just what kind of equality is it that we feel is democracy itself? 
Seemingly, it is political equality—equality in terms of governance. 
Even though the practice may have been spearheaded by both Dewey 
and Bode, it appears misleading to say that democracy is a “way of life” 
rather than a form of government. The “rather than” seems to be in- 
advisedly used. Democracy may well be considered a way of life, in 
the sense of being applicable whenever two or more persons are 
gathered together in a mutual enterprise. If rules of governance are to 
be set up, then whether to have democracy is a pertinent question. But 
democracy always pertains to government, whether it be national 
politics, organized athletics, a business enterprise, a bridge club, or a 
sand-lot baseball game. 


It may seem obvious almost to the point of a cliché to say that 
democracy means equality in terms of voting. However, to make it 
focus upon this point to the exclusion of anything else is perhaps not so 
obvious. Let us be explicit. Voting has to do with making decisions; de- 
cisions on matters of group concern. On many matters, of course, the 
group at a given time feels it unnecessary to express concern. Such 
failure does not mean that the group does not have jurisdiction. It 
simply means that under the circumstances it deems that no action is 
necessary. As often is done by legislative bodies, certain legislative ac- 
tion may arise for consideration but not receive an affirmative vote and 
not be taken. The point is that the people as a whole is sovereign and, 
on whatever matters it decides that action should be taken, such action 
stands. Matters on which it takes no action remain in the realm of in- 
dividual decision; but only because the group as a whole considers it 
better that way, not because the group does not have the right to take 
action should it choose to do so. If popular sovereignty—sovereignty by 
a people—means anything, this is it. To argue that a law may not 
democratically be passed if it “infringes on personal liberty” is a spe- 
cious argument; convincing on first thought but with further consid- 
eration found to be untenable. Few, if any, laws on statute books any- 
where fail in one way or another to infringe upon personal liberties. 
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The hope is that greater liberty will thereby be obtained, but greater 
liberties are possible only as lesser ones are curtailed. 


We recognize that this principle constitutes logical denial of the 
principle of “inalienable rights,” on which our nation supposedly was 
founded. But that was Seventeenth-Century political doctrine and, in 
point of fact, was no more the actual basis for political or legislative 
enactments then than it is now. Moreover, after the tremendous 
Twentieth-Century advances in speed of transportation, communica- 
tion, and other means of tying the peoples of the world together, the 
need for explicit statements of more and more rules for living together 
grows continually. For example, legal enactments to limit highway 
speeds to eighty miles per hour would have been the height of absurd- 
ity, even when I was a child; but are hardly so now. 


Our Proposep DEFINITION 


In light of the foregoing considerations as well as perhaps of many 
others equally cogent, we come to our proposal as to a definition of 
democracy. We propose that democracy should be defined as equality 
of opportunity to participate in making group decisions and equality of 
obligation to participate in carrying them out, once they are made and 
until they are revised or rescinded. 


Let us at once make explicit certain points. 


1. Voting is not an absolute necessity. If a given proposal receives 
“common consent,” no vote is necessary. Present practice requires the 
casting of a vote only when dissent is expressed. Voting is a last, not a 
first, resort. Moreover, it is conceivable that in the foreseeable future 
casting ballots will be as antiquated as is riding in two-horse carriages 
today. In obtaining an expression of popular will, it has even today 
been demonstrated that the method of taking public-opinion polls 
achieves results which are very close to those obtained from balloting, 
either on national or on sub-national levels. Moreover, how do we 
know that the results of such polls are not, even today, the more ac- 
curate measures of public opinion? This is only a suggestion as to what 
the future may bring. The point is that the above definition leaves wide 
open the way for improvement in expression of the “will of a people.” 


2. No person is required to participate in the making of a decision, 
if he wishes to refrain. The definition requires for him only the oppor- 
tunity to participate. He should be acutely aware, therefore, that when- 
ever he does not actively participate he is, in effect, approving whatever 
decision is reached. He has no right to maintain that he was left out; 
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that a vote should be re-taken because he did not originally participate. 
He must, of course, be given due notice of what will be considered, 
and when; and time and place must be chosen to equalize as nearly as 
possible the convenience of all. But, after a decision is reached, it must 
stand until changed by further, regularly channeled action. 


3. All are equally bound to live and act in accordance with the de- 
cision. The definition requires no one to be in favor of a given decision 
if his personal convictions are to the contrary. Nor does it require that 
he refrain from voicing disapproval. Herein is where minority rights 
are protected. The minority right is to disapprove; but not to disobey. 
Minority disapproval may in time lead to revision or rescission but, 
until such takes place, obedience is a democratic requirement. Hence, 
police action against legal offenders, as long as it itself maintains legal- 
ity, is in no wise undemocratic. 


ARE THE DEFINITIONAL CRITERIA SATISFIED? 


Since we have rejected a number of current definitions of democ- 
racy on the basis of violation of one or more of the criteria which we 
proposed on page 2, we are obligated to subject our above definition 
to the same tests. Although, in light of the foregoing discussion, it may r 
be more or less clear that these criteria have been actively functioning 
in the entire process of arriving at the definition, it may be well now to 
make their application explicit. 


1. The line of action required by the definition should be clear. To 
make our way of life democratic, two requirements must be satisfied 
and two only. When decisions are to be made as to that way of life, all 
members of the sovereign or jurisdictional group must be guaranteed 
equal opportunity to participate and, after any decision is made, all are 
equally obligated to abide by it. Whether a given decision is wise or 
unwise, good or bad, conducive to the furtherance of democracy or 
otherwise, is not to be considered when we are asked the question, “Is 
it democratic?” That we might democratically decide to eliminate 
democracy entirely is exactly what the definition means. That would 
mean an end to democracy, but the very genius of the democratic idea 
is that the process itself can be terminated in just as orderly a fashion as 
can any other enactment. It is obvious that herein lies danger, but what 
goods in this life are achievable without some very real likelihood of 
danger? & | & 


2. There is sharp differentiation between the alternative of anarchy 
on the one hand and of autocracy on the other. Anarchy, as contrasted 
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with the limited freedom of democracy, is to be taken as unlimited 
freedom—freedom to do as one chooses, regardless of group wishes or 
requirements. This is evidently what those have in mind who argue 
that democracy would be fine “if men were all angels,” or that democ- 
racy is all right as long as it is kept within reasonable bounds. The un- 
derlying thought seems to be that people should do as they want as 
long as they not only want, but also know how, to do right; in other 
words, as long as they behave angelically. But this, with certain checks 
and balances presumably attributable to “perfect competition,” is the 
rationale of anarchy—known in the field of economics as /aissez faire— 
and not of democracy. It is vital to the success of democratic organiza- 
tion that this distinction between democracy and anarchy be clearly 
understood and consistently employed. Our definition makes this 
possible. 


On the other hand, autocracy is in agreement with democracy in 
placing limitations on personal freedom. However, the limitations of 
autocracy are unequal whereas those of democracy are equal. Auto- 
cratically, favored persons or groups are favored either in law making 
or in law abidance or in both. A democratic people may democratically 
decide to designate certain areas for special treatment, as when ambu- 
lances on emergency runs are given right-of-way along busy streets. 
But such decisions require discriminating judgment. Care must be 
taken that the fundamental democratic process—equality in law mak- 
ing and law abidance—is not jeopardized. For example, our national 
decision to permit wide variations in personal financial incomes is 
fraught with the danger that those with high income may use it to 
control votes or to purchase special dispensations and thereby violate 
democratic process. In consequence, many safeguards, such as the 
Sherman Anti-trust Law, are set up. Although it may frequently be 
difficult to determine whether a given decision may be wise or unwise 
in terms of the welfare of a people, our definition makes it fairly easy 
to determine whether it is or was democratic. Regardless of what comes 
from it, a decision is democratic if, and only if, it is democratically 
reached and democratically applied. 


3. Self-contradiction is avoided. In this connection, our entire pre- 
vious discussion in the section, Democracy as Decision Making, is in 
point and need not be repeated here. The same is true of the section, 
Process or Product? Only by making clear which, in case of diametric 
opposition, is to be precedent—process, or product—can this criterion 
be satisfied. A sovereign people is one whose will stands whether it be 
a mistaken or ill-advised will, or not. 
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This is a matter on which so many writers and speakers appear to 
be confused that it may be the most controversial aspect of the whole 
question of what democracy means. The criterion, for example, of 
respect for individuals as such, is certainly vital to the very life of 
democracy. As soon as individuals must, in decision making, bow to 
some form of statism, democracy is on the way out. But this is what 
equality in law-making and law-abidance actually means, so it is 
written into thé definition as we have it. The point need not, as well as 
must not, be repeated. It must not be repeated because that would 
fence off an area and place it outside of the realm. of decision-making, 
thereby limiting the sovereignty of the people. This is self-contradic- 
tion. It is not questioned that, if a people passes or permits to be passed 
regulations which are disrespectful of individuality, democracy will to 
that extent be limited. But the very genius of democracy, as we have 
said already, is that democracy can be voluntarily and in orderly fashion 
terminated, if and when a people decides that it should be. And if, in 
the definition itself, this very point of genius is denied even on a single 
matter, then this very point of genius is non-existent from the start. If 
this is not self-contradiction, what is it? 

4. As to preciseness, if there are still parts of the definition which 
can be deleted without loss of what is vital, we shall welcome such de- 
letion. But we do not now see the possibility, and we do feel that a high 
degree of preciseness has already been achieved. 

5. Finally, as over many years we have read treatises, listened to 
lectures, participated in discussions, and talked with all manner of 
persons, we have been impressed with three points of agreement on the 
American way, at least as far as the United-States people is concerned. 
Those are that the people shall be sovereign, that equal rights shall be 
maintained, and that there shall be equal responsibility before the law. 
These points, we believe, are clearly written into the definition. 


After the above is said, popular agreement seems to reach an abrupt 
end. The reason seems to be that then we come to detailed implementa- 
tion. The matter seems to have been succinctly stated one time by a 
friend of mine, after one of our numerous disagreements. He said, 
ae , you and I always seem to agree on the kind of thing we 
want, but we never seem able to agree on how to go about getting it.” 
My response, of course, was, “Well, R............ , | think you are entirely 
correct on that. But, after all, isn’t whether you get what you want al- 
most entirely dependent on the way you go about getting it?” 


Admitting this, however, we must proceed to further realization 
that our wants are never single or even simple; that the multifarious 
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wants or purposes which we embrace at any given moment are likely in 
many ways to be at odds or in conflict with one another. Hence, in 
order to avoid continually working toward the defeat of our own 
selves, we need to give attention first to harmonization of ends, then 
to harmonization of means with ends; and it is seemingly at this stage 
that we as a people fall apart. 

The advantage, seemingly, of arriving at clear-cut and workable 
definitions of key concepts in our philosophy of life, such as the con- 
cept of democracy, is that this is a necessary step toward harmoniza- 
tion both among ends and of means with ends. Until we agree on what 
we mean by democracy, we can hardly hope to agree on how to get it, 
or even on whether we really want it. Once we reach a working agree- 
ment (or at least clarity) on definition, then we can make headway in 
determining what else is in keeping with what is defined and, if what 
is defined should in a given context become an end, what means are 
necessary for its achievement. 

We feel that our definition of democracy does indeed go a long 
way toward catching the spirit of what James Truslow Adams has 
called “The American Dream,” and that acceptance of this definition, 
even if it should be only for a limited period of time, will be a great aid 
toward enabling us to reach agreement on many next-steps to be taken 
in terms of democratic educational practice. To indicate what- some of 
those next-steps might be will be the purpose of the second part of this 


paper. 
PART II 
Implications for Education 


Whether our proposed definition of democracy will be found ac- 
ceptable or not will definitely depend on what it implies in terms of 
logically deduced procedures. This is merely another way of saying 
that “the proof of the pudding is the eating.” If, on the other hand, the 
definition is already deemed acceptable, then we shall also wish to 
know what it implies in terms of logically deduced procedures. This 
two-fold purpose is, therefore, served by this second and concluding 
section of our paper. 

Since the major concern of the present study is educational, the 
attention of this section will be focused mainly on educational matters. 
Before proceeding to those, however, a bit of attention may well be 
paid to points non-educational. . 


That what we now have nationally represents thorough-going, con- 


sistent democracy is neither claimed nor implied. Indeed, the very fact 
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that we sense a need for formulation of a definition signifies at least a 
suspicion that what we have does not quite live up to what we would 
like to have. By clarifying our ideal, we take a necessary step toward 
becoming discerningly critical of what we have and in turn becoming 
more able to know what adjustments or corrections are needed. 


Formulation of a standard which for the time being will serve as a 
frame of reference or a point of fixity is a sine qua non for determining 
whether we are moving, how fast, and in what direction. If that 
standard is a goal or end which we are seeking to achieve, then and 
then alone can we tell whether we are making progress and how much. 
By clearly defining democracy, we gain two advantages: (1) we be- 
come better able to tell whether we really want it and (2) we become 
better able to tell whether we have it and, if not, what we must do to 
get it. 

Another general point is the intricate question of power-structure 
necessary to enable a people to maintain democratic political structure. 
It indeed is a point of first importance, but it is beyond the scope of this 
paper. It is the question of how a people, which seriously desires democ- 
racy, will be able to withstand the onslaughts of forces which would 
deny it the opportunity to have its way once it knows what way it 
wants. For instance, how will it make sure that its chief executive off- 
cer, its army, or its police force will act as its servants and carry out its 
wishes? How will it make sure that its judicial structure will adjudicate 
in terms of enacted law and not take liberties which will have the effect 
of writing its own laws? How will it make sure that its legislative rep- 
resentatives will legislate in terms of its wishes, and not be unduly or 
unfairly influenced by the special interests which are prone to bring 
high pressures to bear in behalf of enactments in their favor? How will 
it make sure that private control of large accumulations of wealth will 
not be effectual in securing special privileges of various and sundry 
kinds? How will it make sure that current channels of information 
necessary for reaching wise decisions will make available such informa- 
tion when decisions must be made? And how will a people make sure 
that its educational system will indeed function in such a way as to do 
what democracy requires of it ?° 


Questions such as these are pertinent, and of prime importance, in 
a study of democracy. But this paper can deal with only a portion of the 


® For an extended treatment of this whole problem, see Lewis A. Bayles, 
“Freedom and Power in a Multigroup Society as Related to the Control of Edu- 
cation.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation, the Ohio State University, Columbus, 
1957. 
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problem; not with all of it. The question before us in this section is to 
determine what democracy requires of its educational system. That 
covers none but the last of the questions stated above except indirectly 
and, of course, that last one cannot itself be exhaustively handled in the 
remaining pages. But we can indicate some of the educational implica- 
tions which logically grow out of our adopted definition, and this we 
shall proceed to do. 


ContTROL OF STUDENT BEHAVIOR 


It may not always be the case but it usually is that, if and when 
teachers come to deliberate on the meaning of democracy for educa- 
tion, an early question will be what to do about school discipline or the 
control of student behavior. And widespread feeling is that democracy 
in schoolrooms means letting students or pupils do largely as they 
please or, at least, letting them decide what shall be the rules of be- 
havior. 


A rational, as well as realistic, answer to this question can perhaps 
best be reached through consideration of tne matter of jurisdiction. 
Since, as noted on p. 10, our definition places supreme authority in 
a people as a whole, it follows that any assignment of that authority 
lies with the people as a whole. Whatever enactment the whole group 
deems desirable, and whenever it deems so, it has authority to enact. If 
it chooses not to act, that is its prerogative. This also holds if and when 
it should desire, to assign authority to some other group to handle desig- 
nated enactments, both to make and to enforce them. Such designated 
group may be either within or without the group as a whole. Whether 
such designations later prove to be wise or unwise is not the point; only 
that the whole group is sovereign, democratically justified in making 
such designations or reaching such decisions as this paragraph includes. 
This is what our definition means if it means anything. 


If, therefore, a given group (other than the whole) is assigned by 
the whole the task of handling certain matters, then on those matters 
it has jurisdiction and continues to have it as long, and only as long, as 
the whole group lets the assignment stand. This practice is so common 
that it almost seems superfluous to write it down. Yet its very com- 
monness makes conscious recognition important. We often forget that 
this is an essential aspect of our system, and many are the groups or 
persons which seemingly do not realize that their jurisdiction or author- 
ity is only a derived one and may be withdrawn by the authority which 
established it. 
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“Freedom of the Press” is a common expression, and is indeed a 
principle held dear by the rank and file of democratic peoples as well 
as by those directly connected with or part of the industry itself. Let us 
not forget, however, that such freedom is only an assigned one; that it 
may democratically be modified or rescinded just as readily as it was 
originally established. This may be a danger for us all to guard against 
or, on the other hand, it may be a reminder to the industry that abuse 
of the principle could justifiably lead to its withdrawal. 


Members of Boards of Education sometimes become obsessed with 
their powers over school personnel, insisting upon their rights to make 
or break teachers as they choose. Such members quite forget that they 
are merely representatives, first, of thir own local electorate (in as far 
as that electorate has jurisdiction over schoolroom practices) and, 
second, of whatever other jurisdictional bodies may have concern 
for their actions. The latter may include state boards of control, and 
even national policy. In this nation it may be argued that the principle 
of “unstated powers” residing within the separate states includes edu- 
cational matters; hence, federal enactments may not gainsay the states. 
But even in this case there is probably more weight to the argument 
that in matters of serious and significant federal concern the national 
policy does take precedence. Witness the recent case of federal action at 
Little Rock, in the “sovereign” state of Arkansas. 


Bringing the matter down to student behavior in individual class- 
rooms, our definition clearly implies that only on issues definitely con- 
sidered subject to student opinion do students themselves have juris- 
diction. On all other issues it is the assigned group which is jurisdic- 
tional; not the student body. Of course, the right of appeal and peti- 
tion to the jurisdictional body is always implied and should assuredly 
be protected as well as encouraged by school personnel. Such is an 
aspect of “learning the ways of democracy.” But it is equally important 
to learn that democratically enacted laws are to be obeyed, whether one 
approves or not. 


It is thoroughly fallacious to argue that, in order to be democratic, 
we must let children do as they wish, or even enact whatever rules and 
regulations they wish. Because a community decrees that damaging 
school property shall be a penal offense does not at all mean that the 
democratic rights of students have been denied. Nor does refusal by a 
college or university president to legalize a holiday in honor of victory 
in a crucial football game. Only on matters over which a student body 
has specifically been given jurisdiction by a responsible group, or on 


those over which no action to the contrary has been taken or implied, — 
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are student wishes to be taken as final. Such matters are numerous, and 
presently are likely to include, orderly behavior on school premises at 
off times during a school day; certain choices among extra-curricular 
and curricular electives; many of the forms which school social gather- 
ings may take; within wide limitations, clothing to be worn at school; 
many choices having to do with projects and other activities within 
classrooms; generalized lines of study in upper levels where specializa- 
tion is possible; incumbents of numerous school offices held by students; 
much of what goes into student newspapers, annuals, and other publi- 
cations; etc., etc. 


At one point above we mention “student wishes to be taken as final.” 
This is a point of importance, and one which in principle is many times 
violated. On all matters over which students are given to understand 
that they have jurisdiction, their own expressed wishes must be taken 
as final; of course, until some change is made. Violations often take the 
form of permitting or asking students to vote on something, then be- 
coming distressed, even at times to the point of rescinding the action, 
if and when the vote goes the wrong way. Usually, perhaps, students 
are aware of when a certain vote which they might take would be 
found unacceptable, and circumspectly refrain from taking it. But 
they usually resent being pushed into such a situation and the educa- 
tional outcomes are far from wholesome. No person, young or old, 
relishes being asked to make a serious judgment when he knows that 
he will be gainsaid if his judgment turns out “wrong.” He is inclined 
to retort, “If my judgment will not stand should you consider it wrong, 
then don’t ask me to make it.” 


Student councils sometimes are asked by principals to vote on 
whether halls should be policed between classes, when the members 
know that they will be “in bad” if they vote in the negative. Then, after 
what is essentially a duress vote, the principal follows with, “Now that 
you have voted for this measure, you will be expected to carry it out.” 
This is almost a sure-fire way to develop student resentment. And who 
can blame the students? Moreover, it is not democracy. 


Permission to vote only on matters over which there is jurisdiction 
implies that each vote shall be the real choice of the voter. Whether 
considered good or bad by some school officer, student decisions should 
stand on any matter put to them for decision. If such cannot be, then 
they should be so apprised, shown what choices are genuinely available 
to them, and asked whether they wish to choose among those. As to 
policing halls after a principal deems such procedure necessary, the 
Council may be informed of the necessity, why it appears necessary, 
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and asked whether they themselves wish to do the policing or have it 
done by others. This could then be a free choice and, if a vote to police 
were forthcoming, the task would be undertaken with alacrity. 


After a decision has been democratically made, it must be demo- 
cratically enforced. Enforcement means coercion, at least for recal- 
citrants, and coercion is democratic if applied equally to all such with- 
out fear or favor. Democracy is a working governmental system; any 
feature which experience demonstrates as unworkable becomes a can- 
didate for alteration into a workable one. Human beings, including 
children in schools, have to be worked with as they are here and now. 
Unneeded rules and regulations should indeed be avoided, out of 
school as well as in. But needed regulatory measures, if democratically 
enacted, require enforcement even though they may be distasteful to 
certain members of a body politic. 


CoNnTROL OF STUDENT ATTITUDES OR BELIEFS 


We now change the subject. We have been considering actions or 
behavior. But what about attitudes, beliefs, or personal convictions? 
What does democracy mean for the person who is unhappy with a 
given enactment? That he must act or behave in accordance with it has 
been established in the preceding section. Evidently, however, he is not 
required to like it. There is nothing in our definition which even re- 
motely implies that any member of a democratic nation is required to 
approve any law, regulation, or rule enacted by that nation or any part 
thereof. A majority of those voting on a given proposal must indeed 
approve it; otherwise, it would not be enacted. But minority approval 
is neither required nor expected. Nor are those who disapprove ex- 
pected to suffer in silence. In their disapproval they may be as vocal as 
they choose, as long as they maintain legal decorum. 


Moreover, democracies are ordinarily very careful to protect the 
privacy of personal beliefs and convictions. Enter “thought control,” 
exit democracy. In principle, the secret ballot is almost universal demo- 
cratic practice. When asked how he voted on a given matter, anyone 
versed in the ways of democracy will be inclined to think, “Is that a 
legitimate question ?” 


However, although the foregoing applies to a citizenry as a whole, 
when teachers deal with students they are faced with a different situa- 
tion. Though he may not be able to say exactly why, one of the things 
which seemingly “every teacher knows” is that he must do something 
about the beliefs.of his pupils. He cannot with equanimity let them 
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continue “thinking wrong thoughts.” At least among thoughtful per- 
sons, there are perhaps few who are not convinced that, if a teacher 
cannot or does not influence the thinking of his students so as to make 
it better than it otherwise might have been, he has no business being a 
teacher. 

Herein, therefore, arises a possible dilemma, and for a large major- 
ity of teachers it appears to be an actual one. Even the better writers of 
treatises on education are far from clear on the matter, if they face it at 
all. It is easy enough, of course, to say that we must have thought- 
guidance but not thought-control. But what is the difference? Thought 
guidance certainly must mean letting a student know when he is 
thinking poorly and when well. On the other hand, is this not tanta- 
mount to letting him know when he agrees with us and when he does 
not? If he agrees with us, he is thinking well and is to be encouraged 
along that line; if he fails so to agree, he is thinking poorly and needs 
to be straightened out. But is this not authoritarian dictation? Is it not 
“thought control”? If we are to avoid educational anarchism, we must 
“guide” student thinking. If we are to avoid educational dictation, we 
must guide on some basis other than agreement or disagreement with 
our own beliefs or conclusions. How can this possibly be done? 

In a recently published article,’ the writer made the following 
proposal: 


If we are to teach children how to think, we simply have to make them 
aware of when they are thinking well and when poorly. However, when 
we have nothing more than agreement with our own thought processes 
as the criterion for judgment on what is good thinking and what is bad, 
then we are being as authoritarian and dictatorial as the least benign of 
despots. The real question is, how can we judge, when a pupil’s conclusions 
are not in agreement with ours, whether he is thinking mo as well as we, 
or whether he is outdoing us? The latter is indeed a possibility. Moreover, 
although we seldom think of it, the same question should arise in our 
minds when pupils come to agreement with us. Are we all thinking as 
well as we should or should we stay at it until we all do better? Just how, 
anyway, shall we know when we have done well enough? 

An absolutist will answer, “When our conclusions are in agreement 
with, or correspond to, the thoughts of God or the laws of the universe.” 
But, if we do not know for sure what those thoughts or laws are, how can 
we know when we have secured agreement or correspondence? All of you 
can well see, I expect, in what kind of predicament we would place a bas- 
ketball referee if we would speak similarly to him as to his basis for referee- 
ing a game. 


“Ernest E. Bayles. “A Basic Issue in Democratic Education; Thought 
Guidance Without Thought Control.” Progressive Education, 34 (May, 1957), 
65-69. Also in Education Digest, October, 1957, 
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What we must do. . . in connection with something no more complex 
than a game of basketball is, and has been, entirely clear to all of us. We 
simply decide beforehand on a set of rules—criteria which shall be used by 
a referee in judging right and wrong—and agree for the time being to be 
governed by them, coercively if necessary. They are taken, until further 
consideration, as the basis for determining good or bad; right or wrong. 


. . . In like manner, we can set up rules or criteria for determining truth 
or falsity. . . . And with it all we are satisfying the democratic principle— 
a principle which sets up what shall be considered proper relations among 
persons—of equality of opportunity to participate in making decisions 
and equality of obligation to carry them out. 


If our definition of democracy means anything, it means that in demo- 
cratic classrooms neither teacher nor pupils shal! be entirely free to think 
as they themselves choose or wish to think. All are equally bound to abide 
by previously established criteria, determined either by their own agree- 
ments or by those of a jurisdictional group of which they are a part. If the 
jurisdictional group (in many cases it will be the class itself) decides that 
t-h-r-o-u-g-h shall be taken as the correct way to spell through, that a draw- 
ing ought to look like what is being drawn, or that three plus five equal 
eight, then that has to be the basis for judging correctness or incorrectness 
of answers which involve these relationships. If, on the other hand, other 
relationships are previously determined as correct, then those shall hold, 
and teacher and pupils alike shall be judged correct or incorrect as they 
follow or fail to follow such relationships. 


The article ends with the following paragraph: 


In closing, I would like to point out that I have refrained from saying 
at this time what criteria I believe should be adopted for distinguishing 
between good and bad, right and wrong, or true and false. Such criteria, 
it seems, would depend on time, place, and circumstance. Moreover, I have 
found that to introduce the further question at this point confuses the issue. 
I want here to make it emphatic that it is mot what criteria are adopted 
that make guidance and criticism democratic. It is the fact of adoption of 
criteria, whatever they may be, and agreement to be beund by them. This 
is what makes criticism work in all ways, including teacher as well as 
pupils, and thereby fulfill our definition of democracy. Whether a de- 
cision is democratically achieved and democratically followed is one 
thing. Whether it is wise, just, or right is quite another. The latter is a 
matter which in this paper we have chosen not to consider. 


Even at the risk of being repetitious, the point of the foregoing para- 
graph requires reiteration. It is not what criteria are adopted, but the 
adoption of criteria (whatever they may be). As stressed before, our 
definition makes process precedent over product. Equality of obliga- 
tion to live up to an agreement once it is made, which is the latter part 
of our definition of democracy, obliges a teacher to accept pupil criti- 
cism; even to welcome and encourage it. But it also obliges a pupil to 
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respond similarly to teacher criticism, and both are equally obligated 
to consider seriously the criticism of the other. Thus, the teacher be- 
comes able to exert real, active influence on the development of pupil 
beliefs and maintain democratic principles and relationships in so 
doing. 


Actually, a give-and-take process such as this is conducive to mak- 
ing a teacher more influential than when he is dictatorial. Youngsters, 
who grow up in the cultural atmosphere of a nation which is funda- 
mentally democratic, do not take kindly to pontification. When a 
teacher adopts the attitude, “This is right because I say it is, and you’ve 
got to accept it,” he is bound to incur resentment of pupils who are 
convinced that that is not the way things are done in this country. The 
tendency then is to agree with teacher while teacher is around, but to 
dismiss the whole matter afterwards. 


But when deliberation is open and fair, when all sides are given a 
hearing but equally held to stand the test of critical evaluation, then the 
conclusions reached tend to stick; at least until further consideration 
causes others to appear more tenable. Then to find what is right be- 
comes more important than to demonstrate who is right, and a teacher’s 
wider experience and previous training become valued resources, not 
because they are teacher’s but because experience demonstrates their 
dependability. 


It seems, therefore, that the answer to the question of how to exert 
a degree of control over student thinking yet be democratic in so doing 
is a fairly simple one. It is even widely known and practiced, as is borne 
out by our example from the competitive sport, basketball. Moreover, 
it turns out to be not only logically sound, but psychologically desirable 
as well. Surely, a great source of confusion in educational thought 
would be clarified if this principle of democratic education were put 
widely to work. 


Witness what this very principle did in Part I of this paper. By 
beginning with a set of criteria which it was taken a definition should 
satisfy, we were able to proceed with a high degree of logicality to the 
definition finally adopted. A definition so derived avoids the arbitrari- 
ness of a single human judgment, standing essentially by itself. It is 
tied in with an array of separate judgments, made perhaps at various 
times and places and to serve various purposes, but all bound together 
in a single pattern which is carefully examined for the breadth of its 
coverage and the harmony of its internal relationships. Is this not what 
deliberation should entail ? 
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AVOIDANCE OF INDOCTRINATION 


One important matter which adoption of this principle of demo- 
cratic education settles is how indoctrination may be avoided. That it 
must be avoided is established by the equality aspect of the definition. 
Preferential status is denied to everything which is not included in the 
definition itself. All else must obtain and maintain acceptance by com- 
petition in a fair field. Hence, preferential treatment is denied among 
ideas which, at a given time, are competing for adoption and this is 
none other than denial of indoctrination. . 


But denial of indoctrination does not mean the kind of neutrality 
wherein a teacher is not permitted to express personal preferences or is 
required, in effect, to declare all sides equally good or all proposals 
equally valid. Avoidance of indoctrination in competition among ideas 
is akin to maintenance of fair play by a referee in athletic competition. 
The referee is not expected to avoid personal convictions as to superior- 
ity or inferiority among contestants. What is required is that his own 
convictions shall not affect the outcome. Nor is he expected to make 
the competition show the competitors to be equal to one another. In- 
stead, he is required to see that the rules of play are respected by all, to 
the end that each competitor is enabled to demonstrate the degree of 
superiority which he brings to bear during the period of competition. 
In other words, the business of referee (as well as of rules) is to make 
the scores show the relative superiority of the competitors. We say, 
“Maintain fair field and may the better man win.” 


So much for the function of a referee; how does he perform that 
function? He can do so only through the agency of rules previously 
established. Once the rules are adopted, the referee has only to apply 
them. He certainly does not have to approve the rules; that is the busi- 
ness of the rules-making body. He has merely to see that they are 
applied equally to all. He often has to perform acts which become ad- 
vantageous to one competitor or another; as when he awards a basket- 
ball player one or more free throws for being fouled, when he penalizes 
a football team fifteen yards for a rules infraction, when he sets a racer 
one or more yards back of the starting line because he has repeatedly 
“jumped the gun,” or when a boxer is finally declared loser of a match 
by forfeit for repeatedly “hitting below the belt.” 


So it is when ideas are competing with one another for adoption in 
a democratically conducted classroom. The class members—with the 
teacher as one—are sitting as a panel of judges carrying the competition 
forward to the end of determining a winner. But such determination is 
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a democratic impossibility without previous criteria (or rules) on the 
basis of which determination (or judgment) is made. No ultimate 
rightness or wrongness is involved; only that which the current study 
demonstrates. If later experience with the judgment causes it to become 
questioned or questionable, further study is indicated and possibly an 
altered judgment reached. This is the meaning of Dewey’s expression, 
“continuous reconstruction of experience.” In this way indoctrination 
can be and is avoided. 


REFLECTIVE TEACHING 


It has often been said that democracy requires teaching pupils not 
what to think, but how to think. The present writer has more than once 
made this statement, both in speaking and in writing. However, per- 
haps the statement had better be to teach pupils not only what to think, 
but also how to think. For indeed it is widely recognized that one can 
hardly help pupils learn to think better or more ably without paying 
careful attention to the outcomes of their thinking; without looking 
closely at the conclusions which they reach as well as at how they reach 
them. Consideration of the nature of democratic teaching, therefore, 
leads two ways—both into the nature of the process and into the nature 
of the product. The former involves the topic of this section, reflective 
teaching. The latter leads almost unavoidably into the question of 
indoctrination, which we have just discussed. 


An extended treatise on the nature of reflective teaching seems not 
to be required at this point; only a brief sketch appears pertinent. What 
is perhaps crucial is that reflective teaching begins with a question and 
ends with an answer. It is a two-phase process, problem raising and 
problem solving. It is the kind of teaching which enables students to 
work out answers to questions by use of the generalized method of re- 
flective thought. It is not the kind of teaching in which an instructor 
“shows how,” or “explains” an answer. Instead, the instructor works 
with students in such a way that, together and cooperatively, they work 
out answers. A teacher does not, on the one hand, “hand out” answers 
nor, on the other, does he refrain from making needed proposals or 
from participating in other helpful ways. He does, of course, refrain 
from doing for a student what the student can do for himself, since 
the purpose of reflective teaching is to encourage and promote self- 
reliance in students. | 

The complete act of reflective thought, starting with a problen— 
an unresolved or I-don’t-know situation—, proceeds next to formula- 
tion of possible solutions, then to testing these possibilities leading to 
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selection and rejection among them, and finally to a conclusion. The 
conclusion is not the one demanded by the teacher, but the one which 
the study requires. Hence, it would seem vital that a teacher always 
insist on prefacing the statement of a conclusidn by the expression, “in 
the light of our study, it appears that... .” 


Psychologically, a problem is an obstruction which, on appearance, 
blocks an on-going line of activity. The line may be either: mental or 
physical; a thought-line or an action-line, or both. Failure to have a 
genuine appreciation of this point perhaps accounts for much of the 
difficulty on the part of teachers to achieve competence in the art of 
problem raising. A problem is not raised with a class merely by firing 
a question at them point-blank, even though they may not know the 
answer. 


For example, to ask a class in American history what were the 
battles which led up to Lee’s surrender to Grant at Appomattox Court- 
house could well stump the class and produce an I-don’t-know situa- 
tion. It could even send the members to their books to find the answer 
or answers. But, after The Wilderness, Spotsylvania, Cold Harbor, 
Petersburg, and Five Forks were named and identified, the matter 
would be pretty well closed and little else would come of it. 


On the other hand, after having followed the adverse fortunes of 
the Union forces through 1862-1863, particularly of the Army of the 
Potomac and Lincoln’s troubles with his commanding generals in op- 
posing the brilliance of Lee, and coming finally to Grant, the stage 
might be well enough set for suddenly hurling the question, “What 
might we have done if we had been in Grant’s place and had had his 
job to do?” With proper dramatic build-up and timing, this could well 
provide the challenge necessary to take hold of the imaginations of the 
class members, cause them to listen intently to the teacher’s description 
of the geographical difficulties of the terrain, locations of the various 
forces, the necessity of really bottling-up Lee’s army and taking it out 
of the war for good; then send them to find what Grant did, what 
Lincoln and Jefferson Davis were doing in light of what each was 
trying to do, and how events in the whole nation built up to the cul- 
mination of Appomattox. Then could come the problem of Recon- 
struction—of Lincoln’s policy of malice toward none and charity for 
all, of his assassination, of Johnson’s continuation of his policy in op- 
position to Thaddeus Stevens and his fellow Radical Reconstruction- 
ists, of Johnson’s avoidance of impeachment by a single vote, and con- 
sideration of what might have come had Stevens’ side really had its way. 
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This example is chosen because it is not a black-and-white kind but 
sufficiently “iffy” to challenge the imagination (if artfully handled) 
and provoke breadth of outlook and research. We wish to show how 
information is gathered, not to satisfy teacher, but to contribute to solu- 
tion of a problem. Hence, the example may show something of the 
interruption of a thought-line which makes for a problem-situation, 
but also the kind of procedure following the interruption which rep- 
resents problem solving. For reflective procedure involves, first, problem 
raising, then problem solving. The answer comes after, and as a result 
of, the testing of the various possible answers which are proposed for 
consideration. 

Problem solving may be thought of as encompassing two aspects: 
formulation of hypotheses and verification of hypotheses. Thus, in our 
example we would consider, of course, what Grant did and how that 
worked out in terms of recorded history. But in addition we would 
want contrasted with that the kind of campaign which McClellan had 
been conducting, how he might have conducted this one had he been 
left in command, and what might have come of that. The class mem- 
bers, too, would be encouraged to do some conjecturing of their own 
and their various suggestions considered as to how they might have 
worked in terms of defeating Lee as well as of affecting national policy. 
Thus, in the end the class not only is acquainted with what did happen, 
but also has an appreciation of the events as products of human thoughts 
and plans, and of how they worked out when translated into actions 
and deeds. History comes to life and study of the past takes on signifi- 
cance for the light it may possibly throw upon the future. 

We wish at once to stress the point that what we suggest as to 
handling the above matter is only one way in which it might be done 
and is probably a long cry from the best way. Problem solving is never 
twice the same, even when the same problem is raised in successive 
classes’ by the same teacher. And assuredly with different subjects and 
in different fields the methods of solution will differ widely. The kind 
of solution-procedure indicated above is certainly different from the 
kind which would be applicable in a chemistry class where the various 
hypotheses might well be subjected to experimental actions in test 
tubes. The testing of what geometrical theorems grow out of specified 
axioms and postulates is distinctly different from experimental testing 
in a science class. A painter working on a picture certainly tries and 
re-tries various possible ways of achieving the effect he is wanting, but 
his mode of determining the effect which finally proves satisfactory is 
certainly different from that of a historian, of a scientist, or of a mathe- 
matician. 
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What all this means, however, is that in each and every case criteria 
have to be adopted in order that testing or criticism may become at all 
possible. And when these criteria, whatever they may be on a given 
occasion, are understood and (for the occasion) accepted by a group of 
interested parties, then criticism can be conducted in a thoroughly 
democratic manner. And each participant gains experience, both in the 
art of criticism and in the mode of democratic procedure. He learns not 
only what to think, but also how to think. 


Thus, in limited space we have tried with a few sweeping brush 
strokes to depict the basic atmosphere of reflective teaching. Reflective 
teaching simply means that a teacher is handling a class so that reflec- 
tive thinking is made possible and the subject matter of the course is 
learned reflectively. Through repeated experiencing in classes conducted 
in this manner, learners progressively learn how to learn, how to be- 
come independent and self-reliant, and as they do they become more 
and more competent in the art of participating on equal terms with 
their fellows in the business of reaching decisions and progressively 
learn the ways of democracy. 


How Mucu Epucation Dors Democracy REQUIRE? 


The question of how much education democracy requires for a 
people is important, and is so frequently raised that we may give it a 
bit of attention as we come to the end of our study. Since our definition 
requires only that a people shall make its own decisions, not that the 
decisions be wise or promotive of its own good, what basis is there for 
expectation or hope that so necessary an end may be realized? Ob- 
viously, the people must be widely and thoroughly educated. If a people 
is unwise, its decisions will be unwise, except perhaps when chance or 
luck may operate in its favor. 


However, possession of wisdom is not by itself a guarantee of its 
employment. One must also be disposed to employ it. How does 
democracy promote such disposition? If a person is asked to make a de- 
cision when he knows that any he makes will undergo scrutiny by 
some higher authority and will be corrected if found wanting, he may 
go ahead and make it but is likely to be rather careless or off-hand about 
it. He may even resent being asked to make it. On the other hand, 
if for good or for ill he knows that his decision will stand, he is likely 
to be thoroughly disposed to bring to bear whatever wisdom or discern- 
ment he may be able to marshal. Thus, the latter part of our defini- 
tion—the requirement of having to live with whatever decisions we 
make—furnishes the incentive, not only to use whatever wisdom we 
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may possess but also to gain 4s much more as we can. Thus, the dis- 
position to decide as best we can inheres in the very nature of democ- 
racy as we havé defined it. 


There remains, therefore, only the question of how much educa- 
tion democracy requires. Is it elementary education for all, secondary 
education for all, college education for all? This seems to be a two- 
pronged question which, if not recognized as such, becomes unanswer- 
able. If the question is how much popular education our definition of 
democracy requires, the answer is, “None.” As previously noted, if we 
limit the sovereignty of a people we deny the principle of popular 
sovereignty—a self-contradiction which our definition avoids. Hence, 
by definition, if a democratically functioning people decides that it 
will support no educational system at all, that is its decision. We can 
easily argue that such a decision would be a prelude to the demise of 
democracy itself, but the democratic process does not preclude it. Only 
our own discernment as a people will protect us from making so 
catastrophic a decision. This is a point for application of eternal vigi- 
lance. 


If, on the other hand, the question is how much popular education 
democratic policy requires, the answer is doubtless, “As much as the 
people feels that it can possibly afford.” Then the facts as to how much 
we are willing to pay for public highways, for private automobiles, for 
liquor, tobacco, or chewing gum, as compared with the amount we are 
paying for public education, are indeed pertinent. Which, if necessary, 
had we better go without, chewing gum or democracy? This is the 
kind of question we must first answer if we are to be wise in answering 
the question of this paragraph. When out of total national income of 
about 300 billions of dollars annually we spend 45 billions for arma- 
ments and only 15 billions (féderal, state, and local) for education, is 
it educational expenditures which are pauperizing us? 


_ Thus it is that in democracy the general welfare, including educa- _ 
tion, is achieved only through the discernment of the people. It is not 
guaranteed by democracy. Democracy furnishes only the opportunity. 
That whatever discernment a people may possess: actually will be em- 
ployed in decision making is strongly promoted by the definitional re- 
quirement of having to live with its decisions. That the great advan- 
tages of collective effort will be realized is promoted by the require- 
ment that all participate on equal terms; any and all of the various in- 
terests of a people are given fair hearing and receive consideration. 
The sought-after ends of respect for individuality, of concern for the 
general welfare, of enhancing the wisdom of all, though in no way 
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guaranteed, are more likely to be promoted than with any other gov- 
ernmental form. These are the hopes and the expectations of a demo- 


cratically organized people. They do not serve as part of the definition. 
* * * * 


In Retrospect 


During the fall of 1931 in a class taught by Harold Alberty, I first 
tried to formulate a satisfactory definition of democracy. At that time 
I was not quite happy with Bode’s principle of mutual sharing of in- 
terests though I was unable to say just why. My efforts resulted in a 
rather negative form of statement—progressive elimination of barriers 
which stand in the way of pursuit of interests mutually shared. Later, 
scrutiny of Dewey’s characterization in Democracy and Education— 
participation in the goods of a people by all its members and free inter- 
change with other peoples—aiso proved disappointing. 


Not, however, until sometime during the early forties did the con- 


viction slowly crystallize as to why “mutual sharing of interests” was 
not a satisfactory definition; nor was any other which fell in the same 


category. Limitations were being placed on product rather than on 
process. If a people were to be free to determine its own way of life, 
then indeed it must be free. It may not be protected against its own 
errors, for that is denial of freedom even though it may entail freedom 
to be wrong. 


For a while the differentiation of anarchy meaning ualimited free- 
dom, autocracy meaning unequally limited freedom, and democracy 
meaning equally limited freedom seemed to work satisfactorily. Even 
as late as 1949, when the manuscript for my Theory and Practice of 
Teaching was completed and in the hands of the publisher, were the 
limitations of this differentiation not completely clear, even though by 
then my definition was essentially in its present form® and had been so 
for several years. For even then I could not quite see how it would be 
democratic for a majority to hold a group disenfranchised because of 
sex or skin color. Yet that seems to be exactly what one must accept if 
self-contradiction is to be avoided—if sovereignty by an over-all juris- 
dictional group is not to be placed under limitations. It is easy to com- 
prehend how expansion of membership in a jurisdictional group would 
be democratic, but not so easy if it is contraction. Yet if sovereignty 
includes the one, it must logically include the other also; else it is not 
sovereignty. 


8Ernest E. Bayles. The Theory and Practice of Teaching. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1950, p. 33. 
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It was perhaps during association with Dr. H. Clay Jent in his 
doctoral study of the meaning of democracy’ that I came to see clearly 
the full impact of what democracy requires of the expression, “equality 
of opportunity.” It is equality of opportunity for one thing only—to 
participate in decision making—together with the necessary sequel, 
equality of obligation to abide by the decisions. To set up any other 
stipulation establishes divided allegiance and there always come times 
when one has to choose which allegiance shall take precedence. Possibly 
this is what prompted Lincoln to proclaim that “a house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” To settle such precedence ahead of time 
makes for consistency and dependability in policy and in action; one 
knows where he himself stands, and others may also know. 


Perhaps one additional step was necessary to bring my thinking up 
to the present point. In the final stages of examining Dr. Jent’s disserta- 
tion, it occurred to me that he had not made explicit an aspect of his 
investigation which had been implicit all the way through it. I men- 
tioned it to him, but too late for inclusion. That was the criteria which 
were at work in forcing him (so to speak) to the definition essentially 
as it appears in this paper. Once this point became clear, it was no 
great task to arrive at a formulation of what those criteria were. Then 
a bit of polishing resulted in the set of five as they are stated on page 2 
of this paper. 


I would indeed be remiss, in outlining the course of the study which 
culminated in this paper, not to acknowledge the influence of the many 
publications—both books and articles—bearing directly or indirectly 
on the present problem and which it has been my good fortune to read. 
But to list them is not feasible, and would be impossible as well. Ac- 
knowledgment should also be made of the slow but unrelenting accre- 
tion of discernment which comes from free and open classroom and 
other discussions of democracy and of its meaning for teaching, con- 
ducted especially at the graduate level, which it has been my good for- 
tune to experience. Hundreds of students, most of them experienced 
teachers and other school personnel, have in myriad ways threshed 
over the ideas herein presented. 


Therefore, when one looks back over the host of opportunities one 
has had for formulation and clarification of a few seemingly simple 
ideas, it is rather humbling to realize that really so little required so 


®H. Clay Jent. “A Study of the Meaning of Democracy and of its Salient 
Implications for Teaching.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation, School of Educa- 
tion, the University of Kansas. 1951. 
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long a time. Yet that seems to be pretty much the way mankind grows 
in wisdom and discernment, so perhaps one may well be thankful 
rather than apologetic. 
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